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everywhere the underlying causes, to teach the les- 
sons of history, to make plain the related geography, 
he allowed himself to make frequent digressions. He 
was fully aware of the disadvantages of such a 
plan. He knew that his readers would prefer con- 
nected, complete narratives, such as the numerous 
special historians of his day wrote, yet he was so 
enthusiastic over the advantages of his own plan 
that he expressed the belief that if he should fail 
to carry it to the end some one else would. 

There are four prominent features in his history : 
first, the desire to combat the view that Rome owed 
her greatness to chance, which culminates in book VI, 
which is devoted entirely to the study of her con- 
stitution and institutions as compared with other 
actual and ideal schemes; secondly, pride in his 
fitness for his task, in that he was historian and 
statesman combined, to which he gave the fullest 
expression in book XII. This book is not merely a 
diatribe on Timaeus; Ephorus and other historians 
are also considered, and as we have only extracts 
we may assume that much sober matter pertaining 
to historiography has not been preserved. The 
prominence of Timaeus in this adverse criticism is 
in a measure complimentary. Thirdly, we note his 
belief in the importance of geographical descriptions 
(a lesson that Livy never learned). Some of 
Polybius' descriptions are indeed very fine. While 
not abreast of the scientific knowledge of his age, 
he was able to give his readers the information they 
needed. His outline, for instance, of Sicily's situ- 
ation I find better adapted even for the general 
reader of to-day than the accounts of some noted 
modern authorities. Book XXXIV was devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of this subject, in which he 
is also critical of his predecessors, sometimes with 
sound discrimination. Fourthly, his concern to 
give his readers a grasp and oversight of his work 
as a whole culminated in book XL, which contained 
a description of contents. Unfortunately nothing 
of this is extant. 

He aimed to write the most accurate and in- 
structive history possible. For that reason he de- 
sired, as far as was feasible, to write contemporary 
history. He selected the period already described 
for the reason, among others, that the memoirs of 
Aratus ended where it began. That he should also 
have made his own history link on to the history of 
Timaeus, which ended with 264 B. C, is, one might 
say, an afterthought, in so far as books I and II 
are merely introductory to his history proper. 

Full of enthusiasm for his subject, he anticipated 
and combated the objections that would be raised 
to his digressions. He argues that diversity is 
nature's own method, and that instead of distract- 
ing, the digressions will serve as resting places, 



which is indeed true. One might describe his his- 
tory as made up of a course of lectures. Polybius' 
task was a difficult one; with his enthusiasm for 
truth, he was justified to a certain extent in his con- 
tempt for fine writing. For this he has been pun- 
ished by critics from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
down to modern times. Of course it is absurd to 
blame him for using the language of his day, the 
icoii'ij. Besides, repugnance to Hellenistic Greek 
is diminishing, as it should, since we learn that the 
language of Polybius, for instance, is Attic enriched, 
rather than modified, by Ionic. Indeed I find an 
especial charm in its newness. Picturesque ex- 
pressions occur, which charm, whether they are in- 
dividual with him or not. As regards his style, he 
was first of all clear. Though he avoided fine 
writing, his very simplicity enhances the effect of 
some of the stirring events he describes. Further, 
in spite of what he himself and others have said, 
the pages of Polybius are filled with the graces of 
rhetoric, and even the embellishments of literature 
occur. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Plato and other sources are fairly frequent and well 
chosen illustrations from a wide range of informa- 
tion add a decided charm to his writings. His 
periods and sentences are often well constructed. 
We find there antithesis, climax and rhythmical bal- 
ance, similes and rhetorical questions and the use 
of synonyms either in pairs or interchanged for 
variety. The care he took in avoiding hiatus is 
well known. His speeches and summaries of 
speeches are at times models of brief and logical 
exposition. 

At the same time, we must admit, there is a certain 
amount of prolix matter in his history, the natural 
result of his didactic purpose. It seems, too, that 
his method of anticipating his narrative for the sake 
of clearness, as of summarizing previously told mat- 
ter and introducing explanations of causes, became 
a fixed habit of his mind which shows itself in 
details. 

Hamilton College H. L. Ebeling 

{To be concluded) 

REVIEWS 

Woman: her Position and Influence in Ancient 
Greece and Rome and among the early Chris- 
tians. By James Donaldson. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1907). 
Pp. 278. $1.60. 
The contents of this volume, with the exception 
of most of the supplementary matter issued after 
the manner of an appendix, are a reprint of articles 
by Principal Donaldson which appeared in the Con- 
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temporary Review of 1878-1879 and 1888-1889. As 
these papers treated in a scholarly manner a sub- 
ject about which very little has been written in 
English, they have already attained general recog- 
nition among classical students, and it is gratifying 
to have them finally gathered together in book form. 
The first three books of the volume treat respective- 
ly of the position and influence of women in an- 
cient Greece, in ancient Rome and in early Chris- 
tianity, an extensive field to cover in 191 pages. 
The fourth book, entitled "Supplementary", con- 
tains brief discussions of some important questions 
bearing on the subject of the work, and these, with 
one exception, are printed for the first time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the articles which con- 
stitute the bulk of the volume appeared so long 
ago, they are by no means antiquated, and have 
been carefully revised to bring them up to date. In 
Book I, which deals with Greek women, the Homeric 
woman is first considered; then in successive sec- 
tions the Spartan, the Aeolic (represented by 
Sappho), and the Athenian woman are treated. The 
author's observations regarding the varying social 
status of Greek women under different traditions, 
laws and customs are in the main conclusive, but 
owing to the brevity of the treatment he touches 
very lightly many matters of great importance. In 
Book II, on Roman women, what is said about 
the effect of restrictive legislation and marriage 
laws on the status and character of women is of 
especial value. In his discussion of Christian 
women in Book III, the author shows how woman 
for the first time attained considerable freedom and 
influence during the early Christian ages, whereas 
later through the growth of asceticism in the Chris- 
tian Church marriage was discouraged and woman 
was regarded as an evil, with a resulting decline in 
position and influence. In Book IV, which con- 
tains the new supplementary matter, worthy of 
especial mention are the discussions of the, emer- 
gence of romantic love in Greek literature, of the 
characters of Sappho and Aspasia (both of these 
famous and much maligned women have in the 
author an earnest defender) and of the women of 
Plautus. A bibliography of considerable length 
adds to the value of the volume. 



When we consider that woman's influence has de- 
termined the destiny of nations at all periods of the 
world's history, it seems surprising how scant are 
the references to feminine life in classical writers, 
and how few books have been written by modern 
scholars bearing directly on the status and influ- 
ence of women among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, especially the former. We owe a debt 
to Principal Donaldson for taking up the subject 
three decades ago and we are glad to have the re- 
sults of his study in such attractive form'. 

Mitchell Carroll 

The George Washington University 



Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altherthum, von H. 
Jordan. I. Band, 3. Abtheilung, bearbeitet von 
Ch. Hiilsen. Mit Elf Tafeln. Berlin: Weid- 
mannscheBuchhandlung(i907). Pp. xxiv. + 709. 
16 Marks. 
The present volume brings to completion the 
work interrupted by Jordan's death in 1887. The 
previous volumes, of which the second (1871) 
treated the documentary sources, the first (part 1, 
1878, part 2, 1885) the subject as a whole, the his- 
tory of the various stages of the city's growth, the 
walls, aqueducts, etc., the Capitoline, the Forum and 
the vicinity, have been to a generation of scholars 
the standard work on those portions of the field, 
except where the material furnished by more re- 
cent excavations has made them antiquated; the 
present volume, containing the historical and topo- 
graphical treatment of the remaining quarters of the 
city, will occupy a similar position, both because it 
opens up a great store of information not readily 
accessible elsewhere, and because its treatment is 
characterized by that mastery of material, that 
soundness of method and that self-restraint which 
we have been accustomed to expect in Prof. Hiil- 
sen's work. 

The plan of the book precluded, in general, de- 
tailed description and discussion, and the use of il- 
lustrations (the plates consist of plans of the vari- 
ous portions of the city, and reproductions of parts 

1 The theme of this book is treated at greater length in the first three 
volumes of Woman j in all Ages and in all Countries, printed for sub- 
scribers only by George Barrie and Sons, Philadelphia (191,7). Volume 
I, Greek Women, is by Mitchell Carrol); Volume II, Roman Women, 
by Alfrei Brittain; Volume III, Women of Early Christianity, by 
Alfred Britain and Mitchell Carroll. 



